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SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

The Armor Ex- 
hibition. — The loan 
exhibition of Eu- 
ropean Arms and 
Armor, which opened 
on February sixth, 
has already been 
largely attended, and 
it seems to have 
found favor with 
visitors of widely 
different interests. 
Its educational 
value, for example, 
in the teaching of 
the history of the 
Middle Ages, is evi- 
dently appreciated: 
classes from the city 
high schools have attended en masse, and 
visits have been paid by schools of many 
kinds. It is noticed also that the scholars 
find much to interest them, since they re- 
main a long time among the exhibits. The 
collection has, as was expected, appealed to 
the rather wide circle of art-lovers who are 
interested in mediaeval antiquities, who 
appreciate the quality of the armor shown, 
and who realize that an exhibition of this 
kind has never before been viewed in this 
country, and may not again be brought 
together for many years. 

It is arranged to continue the exhibition 
until April 16th. 

The exhibition of works by Winslow 
Homer will close on the nineteenth of this 
month. 

A NOTE ON THE ART OF WINSLOW 
HOMER 

ASTUDY of Winslow Homer's art, 
as revealed, for example, in the 
present exhibition in the Metro- 
^ politan Museum, shows him to 
have been a thoroughgoing naturalist, who 
in his biggest moments is discovered to be a 
realist. For on these latter occasions he 
saw his subjects in relation to larger issues; 
he was not merely studying their natural 
aspects, as they are revealed to the eye, but 



had become impressed with their univer- 
sal, elemental significance. 

Whether Homer himself would have ad- 
mitted this distinction is quite possibly 
doubtful; he certainly would not have 
stated it in these words. He would prob- 
ably have dismissed the discussion with the 
remark, "I paint as I feel." But that the 
quality of his feeling varied, at one time 
skimming the surface of his subject, at an- 
other time profoundly penetrating it, that 
he was now personal and now impersonal 
in his attitude, may have easily escaped his 
consciousness. For he was unquestionably 
a man of moods, absorbed in each as it over- 
took him, and not given to analysis either 
in his manner of painting or his method of 
thinking. Thus, when he had entered upon 
the period of his highest achievement, 
which may be placed between the years 
1890 and 1897, and had already produced 
works of so nobly impersonal a character as 
Coast in Winter, The Fox Hunt, The West 
Wind, pictures in which one is brought face 
to face with the elemental in nature, he was 
able to turn aside in 1893 to tne painting of 
Hound and Hunter. The last named is 
merely the illustration of an incident in a 
pursuit that interested him personally; for 
much of his leisure was spent in hunting 
and fishing. 

That Homer loomed biggest in his im- 
personal moods, when he lost sight of the 
particular and was occupied with the uni- 
versal and elemental, can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. The passage from one to the other 
is clearly shown in the present assemblage 
of his works. We can trace it from his 
earliest work, represented in A Bright Side, 
Snapping the Whip, Visit of the Mistress, 
in which he shows himself a student of 
individual characterization, through the 
water colors and oil paintings of the 8o's, 
which record the influences of a sojourn of 
some three years at Tyneside on the north- 
east coast of England. In these studies of 
fisherfolk he is still interested in the indi- 
vidualities of his subjects, but he has begun 
to place them against a wider horizon; to 
see them, in fact, in relation to the en- 
vironment of the ocean and to the life of 
those who "go down to the sea in ships and 
occupy their business in great waters." 
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Filled with this larger insight, he returned 
home about 1886 and settled at Scarboro, 
on the coast of Maine. Then followed sub- 
jects in which the conflict of humanity 
with the ocean is depicted; for example, 
The Life Line and The Undertow. The 
latter is in this exhibition, and a compari- 
son of it with Eight Bells — Taking Obser- 
vations, painted eight years later, manifests 
the artist's growth in impersonal feeling 
and treatment. In the later picture indi- 
viduality of character has been abandoned 
for typical characterization. It is not the 
identity of these two mariners that im- 
presses us, but the character of their kind 
and of their lives of fortitude and unpre- 
tending heroism. This picture, both tech- 
nically and in the way of expression, is in- 
finitely superior to The Undertow. Yet 
the water in the latter is very finely ren- 
dered, with a feeling for its weight and mass 
and dynamic force; and it may be urged 
with truth that Homer was never at his 
best with figures; that his drawing is un- 
certain and without distinction. On the 
other hand, when he treated the figure im- 
personally, as a part of the universal sug- 
gestion of the scene, he could make it count 
for its full share in the ensemble of ex- 
pression; witness, besides the examples 
shown here, another famous one, All's 
Well, owned by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

However, it is when Homer ceases to 
view the ocean in its relation to human life, 
and confronts it in its detachment, that 
he reaches the highest pitch of technical 
and expressional power. Moonlight, Wood 
Island Light, Maine Coast, Northeaster — 
these surely represent the artist in his no- 
blest mood. The personal, the particular, 
the local and temporal have been merged 
in the elemental and universal. From the 
point of view of modern technique with its 
precise analysis and rendering of the values 
of light, they present crudities of painting. 



Indeed, I have heard some of our small pre- 
cisionists of technique with nothing big to 
express, roundly abuse these pictures. But 
I suspect it is their very crudity, their oc- 
casional almost savage disregard of formula 
and of mere ocular observation of phe- 
nomena that is the secret of their greatness. 
They rise superior to small painter shib- 
boleths, crush and confound the formula- 
ries, and plunge one into contact with the 
crudeness of elemental force. 

It is noteworthy that at the Exposition 
Universelle in Paris, 1900, Homer's repre- 
sentation, which consisted of Summer 
Night (now owned by the Luxembourg), 
All's Well, The Fox Hunt, The Maine 
Coast, attracted the special attention of 
the members of the International Jury. 
They recognized in these pictures some- 
thing apart from European influence — 
something which seemed to them might be 
regarded as distinctively American. They 
awarded Homer the Gold Medal with ac- 
clamation. And was not their surmise 
well founded? For my own part, I believe 
it was. In his entire independence of for- 
eign or any other influence, in the stubborn 
persistence with which he grew to expan- 
sion from the smallest beginnings and under 
no circumstances of outside help, he proved 
his kinship with the pioneer of Modern 
America. He reached his goal by sheer 
force of character. On the other hand, the 
goal he marked out for himself and reached 
is one that expresses, more fully than any 
other American painter's art, the finest 
temper and spirit of his country. His great- 
est work reflects the largeness of outlook, 
the grappling with problems of vast mag- 
nitude, the independence of conventional 
restraints, the assurance of achievement 
and fixed purpose of yet broader and higher 
ideals, which, while not yet universally 
American, represent certainly the spirit of 
America at its best. 

Charles H. Caffin. 
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